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NAPOLEON'S EPITAPH. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ The moon of St. Helena shone out, and there we saw the 


face of Napoleon's sepuizhre, characterless, uninseribed.” 


And whe shall write thine epitaph ! thou man 
Of mystery and might, Shall orphan hands 
Iascribe it with their father’s broken swords? 
Or the warm trickling of the widow's tear 
Channel it slowly mid the rugged rock, 

As the keen torture of the water-drop 


Doth wear the sentenced brain ? Shall countless | 


ghosts 
Arise from Hades, and in lurid flame 
With shadowy finger trace thine effigy, 
Who sent them to their audit unanneal'd, 
And with but that brief space for shrift of prayer, 
Given at the cannon’s mouth ! Thou, who didst sit 
Like eagle on the apex of the globe, 
And hear the murmur of its conquer’d tribes, 
As chirp the weak-voiced nations of the grase, 
Why art thou sepulchred in yon far isle, 
Yon little speck, which searce the mariner 
Descries mid oceun’s foam ? Thou, who didst hew 
7 A pathway for thy host Stove the cloud, 


) ofthe throned Alps, ake dost thou thee unmark’d, 
Even by such slight mernento as the hind 





| Carveson his own coarse tomb-stone? Bid the throng 


| And breathed thy thunders on the battle-field, 


: From ploe to tropic, and from zone to zone, 


} And each dry bone its seyer’d fellow find, 


} Write the first line, if thou hast blood to spare 
> Thou too, whose pride did deck dead C esar’s tomb, 


{ Who had their birth with thee, lend 6s thine arts 
Of sculpture and of claesic eloquence, 






































Who pour'd thee incense, as Olympian Jove, 


Return, and rear thy monument.- Those forms 


O’er the wide valleys of red slaughter spread, 


Heed not thy clarion call. But should they rise, 
As in the vision that the prophet saw, 


Piling their pillar’d dust as erst they gave 

Their souls for thee, the wondering stars might deem 
A secund time puny pride of man 

Did crecp by stealth upon its Bable stair, 

To dwell with them, But here unwept thou art, 
Like a dead lion in his thicket-lair, 

With neither living mam, nor spirit condemn’d, 
To write thine epitaph. 


Invoke the climes, | 
Who eerved as plaything in thy desperate game 
Of inad ambition, or their treasures strew'd 

Till meagre famine on their vitals prey'd, 

To pay the reckoning. 


France ! who gave so free 
Thy life-stream to his cup of wine, and saw 
That purple vintage shed o’er half the earth, 


And chant high requiem o'er the tyrant band 


To grace his obsequies, at whose dark frown 


oo o eee 
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' Of letter’d ease, O, Germany 
} With pen of fire, and from thy troubled scroll 


} O’er unforgiven in} 


Thine ancient spirit quail’d, and to the list 

of mutilated kings, who glean'd their meat 
*Neath Aaaa’s table, add the name of Rome. 
—Turn, Austria ! iren-brow’d and stern of heart, 
And on his monument, to whom thou gayest 

In anger, battle, and in craft a bride, 

Grave Austerlitz, and fiereely turn away. 

—As the rein’d war-horse snufls the trampet-blast, 
Rouse Prussia from her tranee with Jena's name, 
And bid her witness to that fame which soars 
O’er him of Macedon, and shume the vaunt 

Of Scandinavia’s madman. From the shades 
' come forth 


Such as thou spread’st at Leipsic, gather tints 


| Of deeper character than bold romance 


Hath ever,imaged in her wildest dream, 


i Or history trusted to her sibyl-leaves, 


— Fail, lotus erown’d ! in thy green childhood fed 


By stiff-neck’d Paaraon, and the shepherd-kings, 


‘ Hast thou no taleofhim who dreneh'd thy sands 


At Jaffa and Aboukir ! when the flight 


' Of rushing souls went up so strange and strong. 


Toghe accusing Spirit? Glorious Isle! 


{ Whose thrice enwreathed ehuin, Promethean-like, 
g ' Did bind him to the fatal rock, we ask 


Thy deep memento for this marble tomb. 


5 

{ —Ho! fur-clad Russia! with thy spear of frost, 
: Or with thy winter-mocking Cossack’s lance, 

{ Stir the cold memories of thy vengeful brain, 


And give the last line of our epitaph, 


—But there was silenee; for no sceptred hand 


Received the challenge. From the misty decp 


; Rise, island-spirits ! like those sisters three, 


Who spin and cut the trembling thread of life, 
Rise on your coral pedestals, and write 
That eulogy which haughtier climes deny. 


Come, for ye lull’d him in your matron arms, 
; And cheer’d his exile with the name of the king, 


And spread that curtain’d couch which none disturb, 
Come, twine soine trait of household tenderness, 
Some tender leaflet, nursed with Nature’s tears 
Around this urn. But Corsica, who rock'd 

His cradle, at Ajacio, turn’d away, 

And tiny Elba, in the Tuscan wave 


Threw her slight annal with the haste of fear 


And rude Helena, sick at heart, 
’Neath the Pacific's siniling, 


and gray 


bade the nwon, 


} With silent finger, point the traveller's gaze 


To an unhonour'd tomb. Then Earth arose, 


That blind, old empress, on her crambling throne, (| 


on * Who shall write 


And to the echoed questi 
Napoleon's epitaph ” as one who broods 


uries, answer'd, ** None.” 
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MUG WIGGINS. 
} The Man who ran away from his Name. 
} of Phebus! what a name 
} “To fill the speaking trump of future fame.” 
Ir was some time about the year eighteen 
{ hundred and—froze to deuth, 1 shoald think, at 
i any rate, it was a mortally cold year—that my cars 
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were first saluted by the odd name of Kuk Wiggins. 
It was borne by a smart, dapper, whimsical little 
fellow in the emal! town of Wigginsville, exactly 
in the centre of old Massachusetts, whose body 
was pinched ad pigmy,and whose soulg@l have 
heard, was tuo large fur its tabernacle. The skin 
of his face was tightly drawn, and lnoked like a 
roll of parchment on which the bill of his misfortunes 
was engrossed. [is nose was worthy of Maw- 
kenbergius himself, and his eyes were projected 
out like a lobster’s, owing to his having strained 
himself, when very young, iu trying to swallow a 
hot potato, which having stuck half way in his 
threat, he could no more start for a while than he 
could a sledge hammer. ‘The tout ensemble of his 
phiz looked very much like that of a comical rogue 
who, just on the point of sncezing, raises his arms 
and twitchce his head to ease the operation. He 
wore a queucthat infringed a little upou the premises 
ofa pair of breeches, to the tune of * hereby hangs 
a tale,” and if you looked closely, you might or might 
not observe # lean pair of whiskers flanking his 
cheeks, that were so peaked and hatchet-formed us 
As to 
his dress, it was difficult to describe it, so various 
was it in colour, tho’, as Kuk was a rank enemy 
to fashion of every kind, it underweut few changes. 
His father had been a revolutionary veteran, and 
when he was about giving up the ghost, he enjoin- 
ed upon his son as « dying request, that he would 
wear his military clothes, let the fashion chang as 
it would. 
Bunker's Hill, an arm at Saratoga, and finally his 
remaining one ut the Brandywine, to say nothing 


to secm imerely a continuation of his nose, 


of his huving had hie long-tuil’d coat shot into a | 


short jacket at Yorktown, It may be supposed, 
then, that Kok, who inherited his clothes along 
with his estate, being sound of limb, wa: obliged to 
patch up a little. He therefore cut the sleeves | 
from an old blue coat and engrafted them upon 
the etump of his father’s red one, and the deficient 
leg case which was left on Bunker's Hill, was eup- 
plied from a pair of buff breeches which he found 
ia the garret. The coat, which had undergone 
such u metaphorsosis, he continued to wear, with- 
out entuiting upon it any thing new or old, though 
to be sure, it bore u tremendous scar, which made 
it doubtful which way he turned his back ut York. 
town. 
generally a three-cornered hat, ubout cocked 
enough to have been knocked into the middle of | 
next week, a8 Deacon Spite said. Such was the | 
exterior of Kuk Wiggins when I saw him about | 
half an hour at a poor apology of a taveru in Wig- 


ginsville, whose sign on one side had held up | 


General Washington to face the north easters for 


hog, the portrait of an animal that at one period 
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Now this worthy man first lost a leg at | 


Ile sometimes wore a military cap, but | 


the best part of forty years, and on the other a large | 
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tributed a vast increase of population. 
only further observe that Kuk had « strange way 
j of getting over ground, and something like a rab- 
bit. He would stand still with both hands in his | 
| pocket, whistle, then set off on a smart trot ; stand 
still again—whistle—then trot off again about fifty 
{| paces. He was sometimes so slow in going from 
one place to another, owing to his long stops, that 
people suid there was no starting him unless he 
was fired out of a twenty-four pounder, and if any 
one gave him a slight push, as he was considering 
how to get down a hill, he was obliged to run, be. 
cause his laziness prevented his stopping bhim- 
self, 

The name of Wiggins seems to have been fam- 
iliar in Wigginsyille time out of mind. It has 
christened the town und been its evil genius.— 
Farming was the chief employment of the peuple 
who bore the nume, yet they were always obsti- 
nately averse to exerting themselves for the im- 
provement of the pluce. ‘The son took the house 
and Jot of the father, and if he obtained a decent 
living, he thanked God, and whs content with 
planting his corn and potatocs in the same holes in 
which his father before him had planted them. If 
a stone fell from the wall, no care was taken to 
; Feplace it. ‘The corn was cut down and sent to 

the mill when wanted; and it has been confidently 
| said and us confidently believed that the old pepper 
and salt breeches which Kuk’s great grandfather 
} took off in a storm of passion and the elements, 
| and thrust into the window to supply the flace of a 
pane of glass, have breved the winds for nearly a 
; century, and still greet the eye of the curious trav- 
| eller, now one leg dangling out, and now another, 
; bearing awful testimony to the rotundity of the 
; person of Kuk’s ancestor and the laziness of all the 
| Wigginses for three successive generations. 
| The Yankees are found of titles and always have 
been, especially since the wars, and there was al- 
: 
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ways a Capt. Smith in Hobbleton, the next town 
to Wiggineville, and Capt. Smith always had a 
plenty of daughters, among whom the Wigginses 
made a dive fur a wife.” Just as certain as there 
| was a Habbakuk Wiggins in Wigginsville to mar- 
ry, there was u Nabby Smith in Hobbleton to be 
warried. Why a choice was always made in 
Capt. Smith’s family is more than I exactly know: 
it might be owing tothe many family virtues 
| hereditary in the name, or what was more likely, | 
| to the antipathy always manifested by a Wiggins 
| to putting himself to the trouble of deviating froin 
! the beaten path. Llowever this may be, the same 
| mode of courtship was adopted by the Hubbakuk 
Wigginses for many generations, and it had got to 
' be so natural to go to Hobbleton for a wife, that 
| three days warning was all that was deemed 
necessary 
togother (whom the poct of Rome seems to have 
had in his eye when he said viz ossibus haere?) 
|was tackled into the square topp’d chaise, and 
Iabbakuk Wiggins, the candidate of matrimony 
| for the time being, jumped in. The poncy was } 


| just as sure to turn bis head to Hobbleton as his | 


| tail to Wigginsville ; and as it was rare that he 
travelled this road which he made himself, except 
upon this particular errand, he gave a smart snort 
or neigh, to the danger of his life and limbs, upon 


his arrival at the old familiar post at Capt. Saith’s | 


| gate. ‘This was always the signal for Miss Nubby | 


to run up stairs, put on her bombazine gown, tie | 
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The old poney, that could hardly hold 
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| up Sher hair with a small pink ribbon, and fasten 
another red one round her neck, like a matrimonial 
halter, with an old breast pin, a piece of family 
antiquity, about two inches square, containing 
miniature likenesses of an old Wiggins and an old 
Nabby Smith. The parson was then sent for, 
who was always expecting his time, and the two 
| were cantered out of single blessedness at Hobble- 
| ton into matrimonial felicity at Wigginsville, and 
this has been done so often, that going from Hob- 
| bleton to Wigginsville is proverbial to this day 
among the good folks in that quarter, and is only 
another nanie for matrimony. All the dowry that 
Nabby Smith carried with her was a cradle, which 
had held so many Wigginses, that it had almost 
rocked itself to death. ‘This was the sum total of 
the marriage ceremony, every new Wiggins tread- 
ing in the steps of his father befure him, out of 
mere despair of doing ,the business in any better 
fashion. Capt. Smith's Nubbies proved good 
wives and cupital mothers, always observing the 
good old rule of matrimonial arithmetic of carrying 
une for every ten, and as to their other family 
qualities, they absolutely defy all numerical caleu- 
lation. ‘The wife, however, of Kuk, the present 
incumbent, was apt to be rather peevish, and often 
took the liberty of hinting to him in no blind terms 
that she might have found a better half to lay her 
jaw to. She has been called absolutely, ugly, but 
the Jess | say on that score the better; for if she 
was not ugly, she was so extremely unhandsome, 
that’she could'nt always relish her victuals. But 
a metamorphosis was about to take place in the 
character of a Wiggins; and though it was not 
likely the earth would stop in its revolution, or kiss 
or embrace a comet in consequencegyet Kuk was 
determined no longer to be a Wiggins. He had 
heard the Wigginses of one generation were but a 
poor repetition of the Wigginses of another, and his 
| great nose and little face blushed at the thought of 
it. They were slow, inactive mortals, not inclin. 
ing the head to the right, if the father had inclined 
his to the left, but Kuk was determined tp split the 
difference, and, by compromising matters, to hold 
his head as straight, if not as high as another, for 
he swore he was “ as big o’ his size as Goliah.”— 
“ I’m brief—true,” he'd say, shrugging up bis 
shoulders—* but aint 1 as big o’ my size as any 
Wiggins ever was, or as any man in Wiggins. 
ville?” But Kuk was sensible there was some- 
thing in the very name of Wiggins that was a 
drawback to its possessor, and that every Wiggins 
had always been considered rather as an obstinate 
fixture in Wigginsville, than a valuable moveable. 
Besides the misfortune of being called a Wiggins, 
| no slight mortification came over Kuk at thought 
! that he was Kuk, that is, that his name was Kuk. 
: ‘This worried him so much at times, that he would 
say he could reconcile himself to the family name 
of Wiggins, uohopeful and humiliating as it was, 
{ 
} 
‘ 
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were it not for his christian or anti-christian name 
of Kuk—“ Wiggins! Wiggins!” he would say in 
a desponding tone—“ a man might possibly do 
with that ! but odds, pumpkins and thistles! what 
} great man ever was called Kuk ?—Kuk! Kuk! 
; why if you spell it backwarda, you get Kuk again; 
; and if 4 Man’s name comes to the same point both 
|} ways, he’s quite sure net to get along much in 
, the world; besides, don’t the very fowls in the barn 
yard know it and clack it by heart ?” 


IJe had nobody to blume for this misfortune but 
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the parson, oad: poor man, he ought not to bei | 
blamed for what he could not help; for when Kuk’s 
father, after standing in the broad aisle of the 
meeting house through a prayer of an hour and a 
half, took the child from its mother’s arms, and, | 
carrying it to the baptismal fount, whispered the | 
name of Habbakuk to the parson as the standard 
one of the family and the chosen one for the child, 
its fate was sealed and its chance of success in 
the world cut off ina moment. The Rev. Reteniah 
Snizzle had the misfortune of splitting his words 
and taking only half of them, or as we say of stut- 
tering, so that he could absolutely get nothing out 
but Kuk, and Kuk it was, and Kuk it continued 
to be, the fumily getting reconciled to it from its 
novelty, and the neighbours from its brevity. It 
was thought rather odd at first, but its strangeness 
soon wore off, and even Kuk never thought it the } 
very worst name in the world, till the schoolmaster 
made him write it at the side of Wiggins in his | 
writing book, where it stared him so full in the 
face that he fuirly wrote himself sick of it. 

Now what could Kuk Wiggins do? Here red 
is in Wigginsville, having just come into possession | 
of a farm, but having a name that he solemnly be- 
lieved ought to belong to no christian man, and } 
which he as solemnly believed would keep him on 
his back, do what he would. His land was ob. 
stinately barren ; his seed withered away in the | 
earth, ‘The cattle broke down the fences in some 
way he could not account for. The crows would } 
pick up the grain in spite of an old pair of brecches } 
and a coat which he had hoisted on the end of 4 | 
pole in the field for a scarecrow. The rain would 
wash off the white, wash from his house as fast as 
he put it on. The neighbors swore his new Sun. | 
day clothes were some cast off ones of his grand- 
father Wiggins, and an old gossip of the village | 
was ready to take outh she had seen the new gown, 
which Kuk’s wife wore, a thousand times befure, 
and that this was only the fifteenth time it had 
been turned. Whatever he put his hand to fell 
back and seemed deprived ofall chance of success ; 
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grandfather wnt all the Wigginses! It beats : beats all 
nater Kuk should think of doing any thing 
here.” 

And so said Mrs. Murmuring Glut, the tailor’s 
wife, with a yoice that sounded like a saw while 
under the process of filing—and so said Mrs. ‘Tou- 
chandgo Bung, with a stream of jaw in her mouth 
—and so said Mrs. 'Ticherny Skweet—and so said 
Mrs. Pilterwink Pooth—and so said Miss Bean 


, Pole Pin—and so said Mrs. Sarah Seratcherly | 


Fink, the bottle-washer woman—and so said Miss 
Smotherface Leggins—and so said Miss Dimity 
Queck—and so said Miss Clikkerty Kluk—and so 
suid Miss Lubberly Snooze, the belle of Wiggins- 


| ville—and so said Miss ‘Thuntiergo Whack—and 


lastly, 80 said the whole family of Whistlctons— 
' Gobbletons—Faddictons—Spindletons —Shiffless- 
tons and Snikertons, to say nothing of as many 
more. Good Lord! and must these names shuffle 
out of Wigginsville that of Kuk Wiggins ?— De- 
parted Wiggins of Wigginsville! forbid it! 

** We think it our duty to tell you, Mr. Wuk 


Wiggins, or rather Mr. Wik Kuggins, said the ; he maintained he never suw them before. 


squire in his second childhoed, speaking in behalf | 
of the parson and himeclf, and trying to fasten a 
new name on Kuk, while he was administering the 
last drop of consolation to a man dying of his own 
name— We think it our duty to tell you, I say, | 
Mr. Kick Floggins, that unless you run away with 


} your name, your name willrun away with you, 


and mark our word, Mr. Kog Woggins !” 
This was all the consolation poor Kuk derived 


from his notoriety, and the thought of it almost | 


made him resolve that he would curl up and die.— 
However, he shrugged his shoulders, straitened both 
arms stiff at his sides with his fists doubled, and 
whistled twice. This was a symptom of sume- 

thing important, accordingly, the people gathered 
around hin, and he delivered thus— 
“ Skunks of Wigginsville! I'm as big o’ ny size 
as any of you—I turn my queue on your hole, and 
shall not turn my nose towards it, till I can buy 
you all out.” He then whistled and skipped home, 


hiunself 
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dv what he would, he was a Wiggins, and a Kuk and the news soon spread that Kuk Wigyins was 


Wiggins to boot, which was as bad as two Wig- | going to run away from his name.—* ‘The best | 


ginses any time ; and he was firmly persuaded that | thing he ever did,” said one—* Hope he'll take his 
all his misfortunes were not to be attributed to luzi- name with him,” said a second—“ He must go « 
ness or anything but his name, which held a sign | | good way off,” said a third—* Who'll buy his 
out in the sunshine of his prosperity, and cast a farm ?” asked a fourth—* But he an’t gone yet,” 
long, dark and withering shadow over his for- } said a filth. 


tunes It was in vain that Nubby remonstrated against 
“Oh Reteniah Snizzle! Reteniah Snizzle!” he | his going—her Ebenezer was of no avail—* I'll go, 


would lament—* Would thou had never been t go,” said Kuk. ‘* You shan’t touch to, so,” 
born, or if thou must be born, would thou had been } ponded Nabby, in one of her peevish fits—“ your 
endued with the power of speech, that thou might- | name’s good enough if you'd stick to your business 

and pot dilly dally about town. Aint you known 


est not have brought such sore mortification upon | 
a Wiggins who was to be the flower of the family. | every where—why don’t you jump outof your skin 
—vsint I good enough for Kuk Wiggins to live 


Who in all the world is unfortunate 7? Good Lord! 

Kuk Wiggins! Kuk Wiggins!” “ It's no kind o’ | with ?”"—* You aint no better than you should be,” 
use, it’s no kind o’ use,” said Miss Junk Bottleton, | said Kuk. 
with a tongue like a corkscrew in her mouth | his wife again—“*I guess [ll make you prove 





to any thing, and mind me, there never will.” 
“Oh, no! neighbour Bottleton,” said Miss Kian } 
Pepperbox with a salt eye and a krout mouth— 
“IT guess you are about half right; this Kuk is a | 
chip of the old block ; I always said he’d never do } 


—** Then stay at home,” responded Kuk, “ nurse 


the child when it’s born, and feed the chickens.” — 
The same day Kuk Wiggins was a missing sun. 


} 
plain, 
5 
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{old Kuk Wiggins with a new name. 
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‘ the village, however, were somewhat surprised at 
secing one Morving a new sign in town bearing 
the name of Eben Mead. As no stranger had been 
seen about there in the day time, it was evident 
this Even Mead must have done everything in the 
; night, and, as it was desirable to know who this 
| Eben Mead was, Deacon Wart went in to gain 
| some information upon the subject. 


A ham 





How he 
was struck to see curled up in one corner of an 
, empty room our fugitive Kuk Wiggins, whom he 
| knew very well, and whose name in the place was 
} only another one for laziness and shiftlesencss. 
,“ Ah! Mr. Kak! you here?” said the Deacon— 
“ My fame is not Kuk, I'd have you know, 

Deacon Wart,” said our identical Wiggins, rising 
| up, with a look between a ecowl and a grin—* my 

name is Eben Mead, and I never saw you before.” 
“ Why, don't every body knew you here, and cull 


) yourself what you will, you are still, and always 


will be Kuk Wiggins!” ‘The neighbors began to 
flock in, and would shuke hands with Kuk, though 
They 

then saluted hiin as Ebenezer Mead—“ Ebenezer 

Mead! what you got to sell! whut you got to sell !” 
* Folks!” said the irritated Kak—* my name is 

; plain Eben Mead and not Ebenezer Mead !" Still 

they cried out, * Ebenezer Mead ! Ebenezer Mend! 
} that’s it! that’s it !’— Odds pumkins and this- 
tle!” cried poor Kuk aguin—“ my name is not 
Kuk Wiggins—my name is not Ebenezer Mead” — 
then turning to the barber, who had been the first 
to call him Ebenezer Mead, he asked hiin what his 
nume was—* Why, Peter Read, to be sure, he 
answered witha grin—* Well,” said Kuk, “ henee- 
forth you are culled Petersneezer Read!” ‘This 
made a great langh,and [ have heard that Peter 
Read has been called Petersueezer Read ever 
since. 


; 
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* Ah—said Kuk, the next day, ina sort of solil- 
oquy, * I sce Il can't do any thing here—that’s 
I'm too well known, and my name won't 
) leave me, but follows me as regularly as my queue. 
Oh, Kuk Wiggins! Kuk Wiggins! when will it 
be suid thou left the old way of the Wigginses, an 
proved thyself, what thou wast burn to be, the 
pride of the family!” 

Though he hud got his name up, or rather his 
sign, he was obliged to pull it down and decamp, 
and what would not poor Kuk have given to have 
removed the one as easily from the memory ef men, 
aa he could the other from their sight! He went 
off in the night, and nothing was heard of him 


again for several years, when one day a tin pediar 


coming into Wigginaville, gave so curious an ac- 
count of a little barber near the Green Mountains, 
called Crikee Spunk, that no one doubted it was 
He stated 


’ that the people thought him a decent fellow, enough, 


“ Aint better than I should be,” says 


| hia pole, and trying bis fortane in Canada. 
Kuk’s first move was a very unfortunate one, | 


nothing ; he’s a good on of a feller enuff, but al- inasmuch as he went to a town only twenty miles : 


ter ull, he’s a Wiggins.” | above Wigginsville, where his name was about as 


“ Mercy on us,” said Gretty-Stone—* why Kuk | well known us at home, and where he could no 


forgets he’s a Wiggins ; only look at his father and more shuffle it off and assume a new one than he 


v-wewwe a rn err ere —s 


0 a 


and had even once raised him to the dignity of 


hoyreefe, that he did not know much about his 
— there never was one of these Wigginses came } your word—I guess I am better than I should be | 


—you shan’t go, and I won't tonch to stir a step. ' 


business, but went backwards in spite of all he 
could do, that he muintained he was a big o’ 
size as any of them. 


his 
Ile also stated that Crikee 
was about pulling up stakes, or rather taking down 
But 
nothing was heard of him after this, and Ll dare suy, 
if we ever meet poor Kuk again, he will be the 
same ahiftioss but clever soul he was in Wigyins- 


ville, trying to get along in the world, but morti- 


, fied alaost to death because he was kept dowu— 
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Kok Wiggins. 


But, reader, let me take you back to Wiggins. | 


ville, and as about twenty years have tiow passed 
since the tin pedlar gave the information we have 


recorded, and nothing has been heard of old Kuk, } 


but, on the other hand, every body believes him 
dead, let me introduce you to a young fellow, who 
is called Kuk Wiggins, and who, if he had not 
grown up voder the very noses of the people of 
Wigginsville, [ should maintain was no other than 
the identical Kuk Wiggins we last heard of in Can- 
ada, having by some lucky hit, as an atonement 
for all his misfortunes, got hold of the clizir vite, 
and kept himself in perpetual youth. But, no! 
the trath must be told. Nabby Wiggins, not'long 
after Kuk’s departure, gave birth to a son, whom 
out ol spite to her husband, she christened Kuk.— 
She hoped great things of him, though why, since 
he culled Kuk Wiggins, I know not. 
disappointed, as might have. been expected, and 


lust home of all the Wiggines. 
contrived, Heaven only knuws how, to dress him. 


remembered him, und described him, so exactly, 
that when young Kuk was before them, whistliug 
and skipping about by jumps as it were, they 
aliuost swore old Kuk had come back to Wiggins. 


ville to bay them all out. “ Upon my soul,” the 


old women would say, the Touchandges—and the | 


‘Lhundergos—and the Whistictons and the Gag. 
gletons—“ upon my soul! bere is the same Kuk 
that ran away from his nauie so many years ayo— 
h! I told 


ali! well! he'll never do any thing here. 
you he'd always be a slifiless crittur—he's too 


well known in Wigginsville—and if a prophet has | 


no honour in his own country, a Wiggins can’t | 


have in bis own town ! 


Young Kuk had fived about the farm doing 


nothing but possessing a big spirit, thet whispered | 


tv him that de ulso was born to set the Wiggi:es 


father, because the person in whose hunds the farm 


had been placed, had papers showing that he was 


to retain it, Ul] old Kuk made his appearance 
again, or gave up all title in favor of another. 
very moment it left old Kuk Wiggins’s hands, it 
began to improve, and had now become me most 
flourishing one in Wigginsville—a circumstance 
that wrought a continual longing in young Kuk to 
get possesion of it. 
he caine to the tad resolution of setting off imme- 
diately in pursuit of old Kuk Wiggins, who was 
supposed to have beeu dead twenty years. 

Concluded in our next | 

~~" Se aro —- 

Frow the Pls 


¢ of our Union 

: 
JULI As 

Or, the Little Beggar. 
BY LUCY A. BROCKSBANK, 


Iv was a cold, bleak morning in December, 
' when many of our fortune-favored citizens were 








comfortably reposing upon their downy couches, 
'wearce conscious of the chill frosty air without, save 


y the unique figures portrayed upon the surface of 


RURAL 


iruily believed, to his being called | the broad panes, by the inimitable pencil of 


, but cautious steps. 


et ll 


' locks. 
when this poor, tormented woman saw that het son | 
Kuk was old Kuk in all but his youth, she took to 
her bed, pined uway, died, and was carried to the 
This young Kak | 
had got a queue, and strange as it may scem, had | 


| snow before her. 
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Gelee; or by the merry crackling fuel heaped 


| upon the velvet curtains and rich carpets ; whose 


flowers secined to wave with life beneath the 
fitful and uncertain glare-——But notwithstanding 
the whistling wind and flying sleet, some active 
men of business, cloaked atid muffled, as if bidding 
defiance to the elements, had ventured forth and 
mingled with the tattered children of want and 
tuil ; as they threaded the icy walks with quick 
Now might be heard the 
shrill ery of the impatient milk boy ; while a rosy- 
cheeked daughter of Erin would reluctantly come 
forth, pitcher in hand—to receive the exact measure 
of the rich nutrimeut—slightly diluted, perchanee, 
with a few drops from the gushing fountains of 
mother Nature—alias Croton waters, and quickly 


upon the ample grate, which cast a cheerful glow : 


, disappears ; too conscious of the antics played by 
She was ; 


the wind and snow among her steaming auburn 
Here und there gleaming the merry eyes 
dazzling teeth of  Afric’s humble but 
oppressed children ; as the frosty knobs and 
knockers were taught to glisten beneath their 
swarthy but toil.worn hands. 
At this inclement hour, might have been seen 


and 


| emerging from a miserable cellar in Orange street, 
self precisely like bis father, for almost every body | 


a little girl, some eight years of aye. A well worn 


| basket hung upon her naked arm, from which the | 


pitiless winds held aloof the tattered eshaw!l—the 


, only protection, save the short muslin sleeve that 


had evidently belonged to a happier child. 
Happier?—perhaps not; the rosy, smiling face 


that peeped froman old brown hood—suriounded 


by bright frosty curls, told plainer than words could } 


do, that a little joyous heart was beating beneath 
that hamble garb. 

* Please ma’am, have you any cold victuals 
to give me ?” she lisped in a sweet silvery voice, as 


a burly servant appeared and emptied a plate of | 


potato peclings into the  strect. 
The surly domestic deigned no reply, but 
hastily returned to the comfortable kitchen. As 


wreathy vapors. 
“QO, if I could only have a bit of that nice 
breakfast, to give to my mother,” she murtiured 


| as the door closed ; and with a sigh she turned to | 
The | 


the refuse of that pentiful board that lay in the 


“Thank you for this,” she said ; “ and now poor 


pig you may have the peelings, for you look cold | 


and hungry like myself.” 
Seeing no one whom she thought likely to heed 
her whispered appeals for charity, she with evident 


reluctance tarned tothe basement of a splendid | 


inmansion in Broadway, hoping as her half naked 


, feet descended the snowy stone steps that the 


mother. 
shaded by its snowy curtains, a cheerful sight met 
her eyes from within. A group of merry 
laughing children were taking their morning meal 
—whose ideas ef happiness her 


(unlike own) 


viands before then. 
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) as she turned away. 
the door opened the child caught a glimpse of the 

| bright fire, and tempting table ; 
right, and being now of age, he longed to tuke the 


farui but this he could not do without seeing his- 


from which the 
fragrant coffee and smoking muffins sent up their ' 


A lean, hungry looking pig was | 
fast making towards the coveted morsel—but the | 
, little girl espying a fair round potato, darted towards 
it. 
But this he could not do, and | 


As she psssed the window, hu!f 
; are too sacred for thy touch; but 


) rich drapery curtains his humble bed, as 
seemed to have no connection with the tempting | 


Oue little dimpled creature 







was perched upon her high chair, clapping her 
little hands with glee, amd laughing till ter silken 
curls trembled like flowers in a gale. Ler mirth 
was occasioned by the freaks of her two roguish 
brothers, who were playing at ball with their 
hot biscuits. Again and again the biscuit 
bounded, to the infinite amusement of the little 
one, who seemed to relish the sport so well that 
she had quite forgotten to eat. 

“ Hush !—whist /” exclaimed the angry ser- 
vant ;” and is this the way ye’z would be afther 
thrating me nice cakes ?—indeed, master Harry, 
I'm ashamed of ye’z—entirely. Whist! orl 
will inform your mamma in just a minute, indade 
and I will.” 

“O, no, Biddy—but you can tell papa, if you 
like, that I and John played ball with your cakes.” 

“ Tell your papa, indade—he would be afther 
playing with ye'z himself, were he among ye'z. 
No, master Harry, ‘tis your mamma that shull 
hear of it—tell your papa—indeed !” 

“ Now pray don’t tell mamma, guod, kind—” 

* Yes, but I will, master John.” 

“ O, no, dear, beautiful Biddy.” 

* Whist, then, or she will hear ye'z, with all 
your uprvar.” 

Atthis moment of quiet and apprehension, a 
gentle tap was heard at the door. 

“ Please, will you be so kind as to give me a bit 
of bread for my sick mother?” inquired a timid 
voice from without, as Biddy opened the door a 
littlke—but far enough to admit a rush of cold wind. 

_** Indeed, put I cannot,” child, was the reply. 

** Just a very little,” implored the child whilea 
bright tear glistened in her downcast eycs. 

* Me will give you mine bicet” lisped the little 





| dimpled one who had slid from her high chair, with 


a well buttered roll in her little greasy hand. 
“ Eugenia, your papa says we must not give to 
these street beggars,” said Biddy, shutting the 


} F ; ‘ ; 
, door in the face of the poor shivering child. 


« O, it is cruel to call mea begger,” she sighed, 
“Tam very hungry, but not 
for myself did I ask for a bit of bread,” and the 
tears now fell fust from her blue eyes, buthing in 
their course herrosy cheeks and trembling lips. 
But I do love that dear little Eugenia—bless her 
sweet eyes that looked at me so kindly ; I wish 
she might go with me and sce our baby.” Her 
tears soon dried, smiles again played around her 
lids, and at the thought of that loved baby, the 
bitter word ** beggar” was forgotton. 

Ah! poor Julia! you do well to bless the -little 


}; generous heart that could feel pity for your sorrows. 


A few years perhaps, and the prejudices of the 
cold world willhave crept in, and petrified the 
now tender sensibilities of a soul fresh from its 
Maker's hand. She, too,hasa dear baby brother, 
but no kind voice may bid thee gaze on Ajgn, ashe 
lays smiling in his rich cradle bed, curtained 


with azure silk, edged with silver fringe. Sweet 


| is her silvery laugh as he strives in vain to catch 
‘ the silken tassels, suspended from the cradle head, 

happy inmates might have a little to spare for her | 
' sick 


with his tiny hands, already filled with his coral 
and silver bells. No beggar’s eye may gaze upon 
that household idol—the rich cap embroidered robe 
return, poor 
Julia, to your own dear buby brother. True, no 
he rests 
upon a sick mother’s bosom ; his smiling lips are © 


blue with cold, and the tears are trembling upon 
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5 his silky lashes; but fear not, Julia, angels watch | sir, because they cannot know how dreadful it is | while love and mirth seemed to hover around cach * a 
over thy baby brother ; weep not, ut the remem. {| to be hungry.” dimple. It was with some difficulty that the lady 
| brance ofthat taunting word—all are beggars,‘ ‘ True—too true, my poor child, but come { could kecp pace with her little guide through the ‘* 
when bowing at the footstool of sovereign mercy — along with me, and your little basket shall be ( dense crowd, for her little half naked feet seemed és 
then, Sulia, the poor and the humble will not be | filled.” to skim the pavement without leaving a foot-print \, 
© turned empty away. ! “O, thank you, sir, it would make my sick | —now darting onward between the occasional ‘ 
; } ** Mother dear, have I been long away? But see | mother so happy.” openings of the moving crowd, then turning to } 
; ; 1 have a nice warm roll fur you, and buttered too, “* Your mother, then, is ill ?” catch a glimpse of her new-made friend, and make 
: that a dear little girl gave me; but ali! it is cold “ Yes sir, but I hope she is getting better— | sure of her presence. Soon they were free from +1 
. f now, and all covercd With snow,” she exclaiined ; When she is well sie sews for the shops ; then sir, | the press of people, and Mrs. Reed found herself in ie 
r ; mournfully, as she brushed it lightly with her hand, | we have bread enough—and a nice fire too, ‘Then } the most degraded portion of Orange-strcet. re 
, and laid it un a cracked plate, on a little table by } we ure not beggars.” “ Here is my howe, lady ; will you please to a © 
[ her mother’s bedside. ‘* And Lizzy, love, this is “* How many are there of you ?” walk in?” said Julia with a grace that might By) 
] for you. I picked it from the—” she checked her- * Five, sit. ‘The dear little baby and mother, ; have putto shame some of higher pretensions. ty 
self with the consideration of one of riper years— } sister Lizzy and myself. But baby is too little to} Mrs. Reed followed the child through the dirty i 
1 * you love potatoes, don’t you, dear? but stop, I | eat.” alley, intoa miserably damp and dingy cellar, 
, do believe it is frozen. Go and warm it by Mrs. * And your father,” said the gentleman, as he | which appeared too loathsome and gloomy even F 
r O' Brady's fire; she will let you, if you ask her | gazed upon the sweet countenance of his little coms } for a condeinned felon’s cell. There, upon # poor s 
. prettily—go, sister.” panion. pallet of straw, lay the mother of Julia. Aon ‘ 
i Lizzy crept under the curtuin that formed the “ My father, sir?” infant of some seven weeks old was moaning by ee 
{ only partition between the two” wpartments, and} Yes, child; you said there were five of you— | her side. Upon a broken stand at the head of the 1 | 
i readily obtained the desired permission. yet you named but four; who is the fifth 7” ‘ miserable bed, lay a well-worn bibie, and empty wh , 
4 “What have you for yourself, my child?” in- ** Little Frederick is the filth, sir—but I named plate and a bow! of gruel. Upon the foot of the : r : 
} quired the mother, in a feeble voice, } him first because I love him so dearly.” | bed lay a little child ubout four years old, asleep, va 
1 “O, I will go out again, mother, as soon as I ** Then who is the first one ?” { Her feet and arms were bare, but her fair round * } 
} | have warmed baby’s blanket—Il am not much} ‘1 am the eldest, sir—my name is Julia; I neck was covered by a profusion of soft wavy curls od i" 
, hungry. Will you take your gruel now, mother?” | was eight last May.” | that had evident! been arranged with care. The “i 
| Yes, dear, but I cannot eat the biscuit; keep } ‘* Julia, is your fatherliving ?” he asked, looking | poor woman made an effort to rise, as little Julia i 
t i that yourself, Julia.” the child full in the face. presented the kind stranger, but her strength a | 
d “No, mother, I do not much like butter, you “O, I hope so, sir—if he should die in that | would not premit. We have not time to speak of 4 
a know, so let me crumb it into the warm gruel— { dreadful prison, we could never, never be happy | the gratitude she felt for the interest taken in her ) 
i. that will be nice. May I give buby just w little, } again.” ) behalf. 
I. | mother? O, how much I love you, darling,” she; Here the tears rolled dowa her blushing cheeks, ; Her story may be told ina few words. It is 
a | { exclaimed, as she pressed the little dimpled one to | and the gentleman half regretting his pertinacity, | neither new nor strange. Mrs. Barton, the ; 
{ her bosom. “ Mother, do you not think Eugenia | rung at the door of a small but respectable looking / mother of Julia, was a purtionless orphan, anda } 
e | would be a sweet name for baby 7—'tis the name | building in Franklio-street. fle was admitt:d by | seamstress. She was united, carly iv life, tow | 
h } | of the little girl who gave me that nice buttered | a young woman with a sweet voice, and a happy , young physician, whose only capital was ¢ spotless é 
: roll for you i” fuce, in which the smiles were blended with # look | reputation, and whose only dependence wus his 
0 The sick mother smiled sadly— We will call | of surprise, as sie cuughta glimpse of the little | profession, and a firm belief in the unerring | 
e | him Frederic Eugene, if you like, my love—Ea- ; “ beggar” by her husband’s side. { guidance of an unseen hand. For a few short ; " 
; | genia is a girl’s name.” } “What have you forgotten, Edward ?—or rather happy years fortune smiled upon them. Two 
i, | “O,8o it is, mother; yes, Frederic is poor | whom have you found ?” ‘lovely children blessed this union, but from the 
t | | father’s naine—it must be Frederic.” “I have found this little Julia, who is both cold | birth of the second, sorrow brooded over them. Pa} 
e A few moments of silence ensued. A warm , and hungry—and | promised her that her basket | The protracted illness of Mrs. Barton was followad | 4 
n ; kiss was pressed upon the infant's lips, a few hot , should be filled with food for her sick mother.” by that of her husband, who lay for some time on ; 
s. tears bathed its brow, # tattered blanket, warmed; The lady smiled sweetly «s the gentleman | the confines of the tomb. At length their prayers | 
er atu borrowed fire, was wrapped curefully around | bowed—and turned away, The astonished child | were heard and answered. Health was again re- 
sh the mother’s wevk, emuciated form, and the little received thankfu:ly the bowl of chocolate. and | stored to them, but from that time poverty 
er bube was laid upon her bosom. Julia bent over | plate of toast, from the hand of the lady, but still threatened their peace. Debts had been contracted 
er the humble couch, kissed again und aguin her | she declined tasting it. —practice lust—and creditors begun to tremble. J 
ic mother’s pale brow, then twking her little basket,! “ You do not like chocolate, Julia ?” | Their furniture was sold to satisfy their demands, 
daited like a bird into the sircet. “O yes, ma’am—but I would rather carry it { but all would not do. No security could be given | 
le The winds had now died away, and the sun was | home to my mothcer—if you will be so kind as to | —uno bail procured—and the uulortunate man was j 
8. fast melting the frost and ice /row panes and pave. | permit me 7?” } thrown into prison. His afflicted companion had 
ne} i ment; the streets were thronged with the busy i-¢@O yes—but drink that yourself, and you shall ‘no time to yield to grief. She knew that her 
1¢ ; { community who had now ventured forth, half re- / have more for your mother.” children could no longer receive their food from a 
its | gretting perhaps, that an excuse no longer remained ; Gratitude sparkled in the eyes of little Julia, but | father’s hand, and she now applied herself to her 
r,t ; fora comfoitable lounge within. The little girl she could not speak her thanks. She was left to | needle with an application she had never before 
he | tripped lightly on in her eceustomed route—but the enjoyment of ber meal, by the warm. fire— | done. But the day and the night were scarce long 
ed stopping suddenly, she said half aloud: ‘1 will not , while Mrs. Reed filled her basket with provisions | enough forherto earn a bare subsistence ; so 
et} } ask of the rich and happy, for mother said they did | for her mother; after which she returned to the | pitiful werethe wages she received. Still, she 
ch | not know how to feel for the puor, because they breakfast room, clad in readiness for a walk.— lubored on, in hope and love, till that sorrowful 
d, } | have never known want themeclves.” Quick as | Julia had despatched her meal, and seemed much ; hour arrived when little Frederic, that child of 
thought she turned upon her heel, and encountered refreshed. } many tears,was laid weeping on her bosom. 
} a tall gentleman who extended his hand to check ** Now,” said the kind lady, “I will go with you , Then—then indeed, were her sorrows too heavy to 
| her speed. 3 to see your mother,” be borne. But that unshaken confidence in an 
“* What were you saying, my little girl?” he “ O, will you? indeed you are very kind !” and | all-wise Governor of the universe still upheld her, 



























- 


asked, as he kindly stooped to hear her reply. 
The child blushed und hesitated. 
* Never feur,’’ said he, ** to speak the truth.” 
“*[ said 1 would not ask for bread of the rich, 





as Mrs. Reed looked into her young bright fuce, 
radiant with gratitude and delight, she fancied she 
had never beheld a face so truly beautiful. 




















Purity | 
/ and innocence beamed from her large blue eyes, 





/ and “* Hope thou in me,” was the finale to each { 
, sad foreboding. 
A few words more, and our tale is ended: would ° 
{ that a-like conclusion might end all tales of woe, 
Pa 
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Mr. and Mrs. Reed was not of ‘that ities of } é iwi sustenance, and repose, are derived | | gratification that we otve whatever happiness 


persons who “ sound a trumpet before them,” 
nor from men did they seek for praise—would to 


heaven their number were greater. Suffice it to | } 
} pleasurable sensations {rom a very different source, | 


say that the “ prison doors were opened,” and 
the “ oppressed set free. The naked were clothed 
and the hungry fed.” Friends were united, and 
sorrowful hearts made to rejoice. It may not be | 
deemed expedient to give indiscriminately to beg- 
gars ofevery grade—but think you that those 
messengers of loveand mercy will regret their 
charity when that sweet sentence of commendation 
shall fall upon their ears—** Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” 
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FINE BUT NOT FIRM THEORY. 


ee 


Tueonry is worth but little, unless it can explain | 


its own phenomena, and it must effect this without 
contradicting itself; therefore, the facts are some- 


times assimilated to the theory, rather than the | 


theory to the facts. Most theorists may be com. 
pared to the grandfather of the great Frederick, 
who was wont to amuse himself, during his fits of 
the gout, by paintipg likenesses of his grenadiers, 
if the picture did not happeri to resemble the grena- 
dier, he settled the mutter by painting the grenadier 
to the picture. To change the illustration, we 
might say, that theories may be admired for the 
ingenuity that has been displayed in building | 
them ; but they are better for a lodging than a 
habitation, because the scaffolding is often stronger 
than the house, and the prospects continually liable 
to be built out by some opposite speculator ; neither 
are these structures very safe in stormy weather, 
and are in need of constant repair, which can nevy- 
er be accumplished without much trouble and al- 
ways at a great expense of truth. 
orists, Gall and Spurzheim are too ridiculous even 
to be laughed at; we admire Locke and Hartley, 
for the profundity and ingenuity of their illustra. 
tions; and Lavater for his plausibility ; but none 
of them for their solidity. Locke, however, was 
an exception tu this paradox so generally to be 
observed in theorists, 


confirms theory, but perfect infidels as to any facts 
that oppose it. Mr. Locke, I believe, had no 
opinions which he would not most readly exchange 
for truth. A traveller showed Luavater two por- 


traits; the one of a highwayman who had been ' 
broken upon a wheel, the other was the portrait of | 
Kant the philosopher; he was desired to distin. 


guish between them. Luvater took up the portrait 
of the highwayman, after attentively considering 


it for some time, ‘* Here,” says he, “we have the ; 
true philosopher, here is penetration in the eye, and | 


reflection in the furchead; here is cause, and there 
is effect ; here is combination, there is distinction ; 
eynthetic lips! and an analytie nose!” ‘Then turn- 
ing to the portrait of the philosopher, he exclaims, 
“ The calm thinking villain is so well expressed, 
and so strong! ¥v mene in this countenance, that 
it needs no comment.” This anecdote Kant used 
to tell with great glee. Dr. Darwin informs us, 
that the reason why the bosom of a beautiful wo- 
man is an object of such peculiar delight, arises 
from hence; that all our first pleasurable sensations 
chs) 


Of modern the- ' 


who, like Lord Monboddo, 
are the most credulous of men with respect to what } 


} from this interesting source. This theory had a 


fair run,.until some one happened to reply, that all 
who were brought up by hand, had derived their first | 


; 


) 


> 
) 


; 


and yet, that not one of all these, had ever been | 


' known to evince any very rapturous or amatory 

emotions, at the sight of a wooden spoon : ie: 

9-33 @ Geto — 

€ | PRINTERS AND PRINTING. 

r} J. T. Buckxieua,, in his series of reminisences, 

i in course of publication in the Boston Courier, 
speaks of the importance of the printer to the author, 

as follows :—‘t Many who condescend to illumi- 
nate the dark world with the fire of their genius, 

through the columns of a newspaper, little think of 





| the lot of the printer, who, almost suffucated by the 


smoke of a lamp, sits up till midnight to correct 


~ | his false grammar, or bad orthography, and worse 


punctuation. I have eeen the arguments of lawyers, 
| in high repute as scholars, sent to tfe printer in 
| their own hand.writing, many words, and especi-. 
| ally technical and foreign terms, abreviated, mis- 
; spelled and entirely out of place. I have seen the 
sermons of eminent ‘ divines,” sent to the press 
without points or capitals to designate the division 
of sentences ; sermon, which if published with 
the imperfections of the manuscript, would disgrace 
the Printer’s Devil, if he were the author. Suppose 
they had been so printed. The printer would have 
been treated with scorn and contempt, as an illiter- 
ate blockhead—as a fellow better fitted to be a 
wood sawyer than a printer.—Nobody would have 
believed that such gross and palpable faulis were 
owing to the ignorance or carelessness of the author, 
And nv one but the pratical printer, knows how 
; many hours a compositor, and after him a proof 

reader, is compelled to spend in reducing to a read- 
, able condition, manuscripts that the writers then- 


} 
selves would be puzzled to read.” 
>) © Q— — 


PISED. 
Tuenre are aclassof men who, under an affecta- 
tion of moral and intellectual refinement, assume to 


OR nO 


ow Ne ee 


ANIMAL PLEASURES NOT TO BE DES. | 


; regard eating, as though as little time as possible | 


-But let us remember that 
we yet dwell in the flesh, and carmot, therefore, 
become wholly spiritualized. 


{| should be appropriated. 
‘Those actions which 
are fortunately—and, indeed, the species, with its 
present laws, could not otherwise have 


preserved—associated with enjoyment. It is the 
part of wisdom, therefore, not to despise, neither 


accept of them with thankfulness, and to partake 
of them with prudence. The gratification of all 
both directly to healil 
is their abuse only that is 
reprehensible, and followed by pain and regret. 
How 


; our appetites contributes, 
and happiness: it 


many delightful association, how many 
springs of domestic enjoyment, flow from the reg- 
ularly retarning social meal !—an occasion which 


slavishly to pursue, the corporeal pleasures, put to 


existence can afford. 
ED @ Geto — 
THE USE OF THE BOTTLE. 

‘« Iw the bottle,” as Dr. Johnson observes, 
‘* discontent seeks for comfort cowardice for courage, 
and bashfulness for confidence.” In a word, the 
whole man, mind and body, is elevated by the ase 
of vinous liqaors in all his qualities and functions, 
far above the accustomed powers naturally inherent 
in his constitution. This state of inordinate 
excitement manifests itself in various ways, in 
different in dividuals, and also under the influence 
of different species of liquor. Thus, intoxication 
from drinking porter, or other malt liquors, which 
contain the narcotic substance of the hop, or other 
vegetables, together with much mucilaginous 
matter, and require to be drunk in large quantities, 
is generally accompanied with more of stupor than 
the inebriation occasioned by distilled spirits; and 
the same may bé"said of the heavier wincs, as 
compared with the lighter, or those which contain 
carbonic acid gas. But the variety of the symp- 
toms of drunkenness depends much more on the 
natural disposition, and on the corporeal 
temperament of the individual, then on the species 
of the liquors. We thus sce some, in their cups, 
mild and gentle ; while others are fierce and 
implacable. ‘This one is complaisant to his enemy, 
and forgetful of injury ; thut is insulting to his 
friend, and thoughtful of revenge. This person 
js gay and loquacious ; that one is dull, sullen, 
and silent ; afida third is turbulent and loud, 
making the place of his orgies echo with oaths 
and imprecations. As in other species of insanity, 
the inebriated feel not the blush of shame, and the 
habitual drunkard degrades himself below the 
brute which he imitates. 

—° ED >to — 
GENIUS AND TALENT. 

Genius isa poet. Talenta lawyer: the one 
struggles and strives in a gurret, while the other 
lives in a great house and sports his pretty person 
in a coach and four. And yet it is the ambition 
of the last to be thought the first; and so it hap- 
pens, as gooseberry wine is occasionally taken for 
champagne and by some esteemed the better tipple 
—that mankind, with eyes blinded by the meretri- 


, cious rays of a mock sun, give one the credit of 


nature has enjoined as necessary to our constitution | 


been | 
way, as it enables its fortunate owner to 
‘sometimes, riches for himself; and wealth, by 


being a profound genius, who in truth, possesses 
only a somewhat more than ordinary share of tal- 
ent. Buttalent is a very useful possession in its 


lay up, 


most, is considered the end of life; and, while, 
genius is singing and soaring, like a lark, at the 
gute of heaven, talent, like a mold, is digging and 
delving in the dark earth; and, not unlike the 
mole, it burrows with a purpose, and the purpose 


Y . . - 
} mostly is the attainment uf comfortable quarters. 


brings intoso near and happy intercourse fasnilies ' 


and friends, and serves to draw more closely among 
He 
who has been deprived of such pleasure can rightly 


them the bonds of human affection. 


estimate its value. A purely intellec ual being 
would be monstrous to humanity. There belongs 
sensual, and intellectual 
, wants ; and it is to the wise and duly apportioned 


to our nature, mortal, 


alone | 


—o335D @ Cato — 
HABITS. 

Hants of thought and desire—often produced 
in us by the operation of a long train of ruling 
circumstances—overbear the natural bent of the 
mind, and lead us to a course of life, and to 
innumerable actions, utterly inharmonious with the 


original tone of the character. It is so, and 


there ( 
is scarcely any man who is not thus walled in by ¢ 
circumstances in his course ; scarcely any tree ° 
that, however upright its original shoot, is not bent 
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when the passions that have been indulged are not 
called into play—when the desires that have | 


usurped a sway over us, are for a time without } narrow path, not intended for wheels, and that! body in order to enlighten his mind. 


either object or opposition, the original character of 
the mind indulges itself for a brief space, like a 
prisoner allowed a few moments of free air. 
—— 0-2 @ Casto - — 
FOOLISH ANTICIPATIONS. 

Men spend their lives in anticipations, in deter- ; 
mining to be vastly happy at some period or other, 
when they have time. But the present time has 
one advantage over every other—it is uur own.— 
Past opportuuities are gone, future are not come.— 
We may lay in a stock of pleasures, as we would 
lay in a stock of wine; but if we defer tasting 
them too long, we shall find that both are soured 
by age. Let our happiness, therefore, be a modest | 
mansion, which we can inhabit while we have our | 
health and vigour to enjoy it; na fabric, so vast 
and expensive that it has cost us the best part of ) 
our lives to build it, and which we can expect to | 
occupy only when we have less occasion for a habi- 
tation than atomb. It has been well observed, 
that we should treat futurity as an aged triend, 
; from whom we expect a rich legacy. Let us do 
' nothing to forfeit his esteem, and treat him with 
respect, not with servility. But let us not be too 
prodigal when we are young, nor too parsimonious 
when we are old, otherwise we shall fall into the 
common error of those, who, when they had the 
power to enjoy, had not the prudence to acquire ; 
and when they had the prudence to acquire, had 
no longer the power to enjoy. 

— iD Go — 
MANY MEN NEITHER BAD NOR GOOD. 

Tuere are some who write, talk and think, so 
much about vice and virtue, that they have no time 
to practise, either the one or the other.* They dic 
with less sin to answer for than some others, be- 
cause they have been too busy in disputing about 
the origin of it, to commit it; and with little or no 
religion of their own, from their constant though 
unavailing assiduities to settle that of other men. 
Charles the Fifth, after his abdication, amused hiin- 
self in his retirement at St. Juste, by attempting to 
make a number of watches go exactly together.— 
Being constantly foiled inthis attempt he exclaimed, 
‘ “ What a fool have I been, to neglect my own 
concerns, and to waste my whole life in a vain at- 
tempt to make all men think alike on matters of 
religion, when I cannot even make a few watches 
keep time together ! 


by the prevailing wind. Nevertheless, when the ! 
mind is left free from the habitual influences— / 
} 
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{ * The great Howard, on the contrary, was so fully engaged 
5 in works of active benevolence, that, unlike Baxter, whose 
, koees were callous by prayer, he lefi himself but little time to 


} pray. ‘Thousands were praying fur him. 
> @ a — 

_ HEAVEN, THE ROAD TOIT,TOO NAR. | 
ROW FOR WHEELS. 


Ir has been said, that men carry on a kind of ' 
coasting trade with religion. In the voyage of 
life, they profess to be in search of heaven, but 
take care not to venture so far in their approxi- | 
mations to it, as entirely to lose sight of the earth 
‘ and should their frail vessel be in danger of ship- 

wreck, they will gladly throw their durling vices 

overboard, as other mariners their treasures, only 
to fish them up again when the storm is over. ‘To 
steer a course that shall secure both worlds, is still 

I fear, a desideratum in ethics, a thing unattained © 


*, YO) 
| GSbe-- sal ah iin Acari 


) hereafter, was a happiness too much for man.* 


, the poor gentleman was so unfortunate as to lose 


; absurdity of the means. 


: | Saviour, is insufficient for 


| defends the cause of 
| love of man, by breaking his cardinal laws; he 
; then seeks to glorify a God of mercy, by worship- 


as yet, either by the divine or the philosopher, for 
the track is discovorable only by the shipwrecks 
that have been made in the attempt. John Wesley 
quaintly observed, that the road to heaven was a | 


to rideina coach here, and to go to heaven ' 


* Yet honest Johu rode in his own coach before he died. 
— 3 @ Gero — 


GAIN OF A LOSS. 

Tue follow circumstance actually occurred in 
Dublin a shogt time since. Mr. L—— was much 
attached to Miss C , the young, beautiful, and } 
accomplished heiress toa property of some fifteen | 
thousand per annum ; but being himself lord of no 
other earthly poapsansions than talents and good 
looks, he never told his love, fearing not only a 
refusal on the part of the lady to reciprocate the | 
' sentiment, but of probable imputation of mercenary | 
movtives by her friends. 

Miss C , however, had sufficient pene- | 
| tration: to danse the genuine and disinterested | 
uffection of the young man, the highly praiseworthy { 
sensitiveness which caused him to shrink from its } 
avowal. She was by no means indisposed to 
encourage his suit, but the consciousness of his | 
comparative poverty rendered more than the 
ordinary encouragement given by a Jady to her 
suitor, necessary to stimulate his courage to 
propound the decisive inquiry. How wusshe, then, | 
to give expression to her sentiments regarding | 
him, without at the same time overstepping the 
} boands of ‘* maiden modesty 2” She proposed a 
game of cards. 

“* For what stake shall we play ?” asked Mr. 





} 
} 
} 
} 
} 
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L ° 
“ There’s my stake,” said the lady, laying down 
a sovereign ; if you win, you win the sovereign— 
if I win, I win yourself. [um awarel have no 
chance of winning though, against so expert a 
playet.” 

Mr. L——— was about the best player in 
Dublin, while his fair antagonist knew little or | 
nothing of the game. 


ae 


Strange to say, however, 
on this occaaion his good lack deserted him ; and 


both the game and himself—and won the } 


heiress !” 


-~>-8ED ¢ Cosa —— 
PERSECUTORS OFTEN HYPOCRITES. 


| 
| 

Persecurors on the score of religion, have, in 
general, been the foulest of hypocrites, and their 
burning zeal has too often been lighted up at the | 
altar of worldly ambition. Suppose we admit that 
persecution may, in some solitary cases, have aris- } 
en from motives that are pure ; the glory of God, 
and the salvation of men. Here again, the purity } 
of the motive is most wofully eclipsed by the gross 
Tie persecutor must 
begin by beaking many fundamental laws of his 
master, in order to commence his operations in his 
favour ; thus asserting, by deeds, ifnot by words, 
that the intrinsic excellence of the code of our | 


its own preservation. 
Thus it is, that even the sincerest persecutor 


his master. He shows his : 


ping him as a Moloch who 
sacrifices ; 


delights in human | 
and lastly, he shows his love of his | 


COE ee 8 rr rr 8 er ww ees oe 


pose that they were born with two tongues, and 


malghhaer, by roasting his body a the good of his | 
soul. Cana darkness which is intellectual, be 
done away by a fire which is material? or is it 
absolutely necessary to maka a fagot of a man’s 









— +5 @ Gero — 


MEN HAVE TWO EYES BUT ONE 
TONGUE, 
Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, 
in order that they should see twice as much as 
they say; but, from their conduct one would sup- 


one eye ; for those talk the most, who have ob- 
' served the least, and obtrude their remarks upon 
every thing, who have seen into nothing. 

— 5D Geto — 

Lanovren letters, written like those of Pope, yet 
apparently in all the ease of private confidence, 
but which the writer meant one day to publish, 
may be compared to that dishabille in which a 
beauty would wish you to believe you have surprised 
her, after spending three hours at her toilet. 

— 93388 Cato — 

Tue only kind office performed for us by our 
friends, of which we never compluin, is our funeral ; 
and the only thing which we are sure to want 
happens to be the only thing which we never pur- 
chase—our coffin. 

— ° 5D ¢ Go —— 

Tus gamester, if he die a martyr to his profes- 
sion, is doubly ruined. He adds his soul to every 
other loss, and by the act of suicide, renounces 
earth to forfeit heaven. 


— 33D ¢ Geto — 
VALUABLE RECIPES. 


Lasor Savine Soap.—Take two pounds of sal-soda, two 
pounds of yellow bar sonp and ten quarts of water. Cut the 
soup in thin slices, and boil together two hours, strain und it 
will be fit for use. Put the clothes in souk the night before 
you wash, and to every pail of water in which you ‘boil them, 
add a pound of soap. They will need no rubbing, merely 
rinse them out, and they will be perfectly clean and white. 

Cement FoR Stove Pires.—Cracks in stoves and pipes 
may be closed by a paste made of sult, ashes and water — 
Iron filings. sal ammonia und water, makes a harder and more $ 


durable cement. 
— 355) ¢ Co — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. } 

W.C. H, Schuylers Lake, N. Y. $5,00; P. O.C. Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. $1.00 : D. H. Jackson Corners, N. ¥. $1.00; § 
A. B.C. Cruso, N. Y¥. $5,00; 8. M.G. Middlefield, N.Y. | 
$1 00; P. M. Lukeville, Ct. $4,00; Miss M. A.C Mishawaka, 
lud. $1,00; Miss L. A. M. South Corinth, N. Y. $1,00. { 


— oD © Geto — 
WARRIACES. 


} 
In this city, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. H, Darling, Mr. } 
James C. Gifford, of Boston, to Miss Clarinda Marshall, of 
' 
5 


! 
| 
| 
| 
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Hudson. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Henry Darling, Mr. Walter 
Hobby, to Miss Delia Burdwin, both of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Stephen Valiett to Caroline Hall, 


{ both of Hudson. 


At Claverack, on the 19th ult, by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Mr. } 
Wr. H. Crapser of this city, to Miss Sah only daughter of 3 
Samuel 3. Miller, Esq. of the former place. 


—— 3 6G -— ; 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 3d ult. of conjestion of the brain, Mr. 


} Peter Provost, aged U2 yeurs. 


On the 13ib ult. Avanias Barton, in the 63d year of his 
age 
“On the 20th ult. Alice, wife of Mr. M. E. Thomas, in the ; 
26:h year of her age. 
At Claverack, on the 15th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Mesick, wife 
of Jucub P. Mesick, Esq. in the 66th year of her age. 
On the 24th ult. John Thomas, son of Robert H. Tompkins, 
aged 22 years. 
At Kochester, Tuesday the 12th ult. after an illness of one 
week, Joho ‘T’. Taiman, Esq. formerly of this city, in the 
56th year of his age. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
OUR NATIONAL UNION. 


Our National Banner. unfurl to the breeze— 

Let it wave o'er onr lund let it float oer the seas— 

Let om proud Eagle soar. from the east to the west, 

O"er this Union of ours, where with freedom we're blessed. 


An asylum we offer, to all the oppressed 

Of fur distant lands, here in quiet to rest ; 
Here never is felt, the tyrant’s dread hand 

In this Union of ours, ‘\is freedom's own land. 


*Twas purchased most dearly. with blood and rich treasure, 
With trial severe and almost without mersure ; 

Our father’s procured it, and to us they gave 

“ E. Pluribus Unum,” the motto we have. 


Then why to this trust, should we recreant prove ? 
When our country, and freedom most fondly we love ; ° 
Why sever the ties. that now bind us together ? 
And thus blast the hopes, of the Union forever. 
No !—Union and strength. let our watch word now be 
Let's proclaim to the world, that from strife we are free ; 
That we now love the Union, more dearly than ever 
And have firmly resolved, to stand by it forever. 
Burnt Ordinary, Va. Feb 1850. 
—o-s@ eto — 
For the Rural! Repository. 
LINES 


Lorenzo. 


On the death of Cornelia. daughter of Elihu Gifford, Esq. 


who died on the 11th of February, ageu 16 years. 


Sue hath passed from the earth, in the morning of life, 

Ere the dew drops of youth, from her pathway had fled ; 
Ere the dark clouds of sorrow. in this world so rife, 

O’er her bosom the gloom of despondence had spread. 


Her dawn of existence was lovely and bright, 
And the roseate morn sweetly opened to day ; 
While the sun of enjoyments poured on her its light, 
And the fresh flowers of gladness sprang up on her way. 


Thus cheerful and happy in her innocent joy, 
Unheeded the days of her infuncy flew ; 

No sickness nor sorrow came to blight and destroy 
The bright buds of promise that clustering grew. 


With heart oll elated she entered the field, 

Where science her light and her treasures has strown; 
But searce were its gems to her vision revenled 

Ere the shade of the tomb o'er her prospect was thrown. 


Disease its hand on her vitals had Inid 
As a worm at the root did it silently prey ; 

And soon with her buds of bright promise deeayed— 
Like a rose that is blighted, she faded away. 


Yet why should ye weep, that her spirit is flown ? 
Why mourn that so briefly it tarried below ? 

For the glory of God. on her vision had shone, 
And the voice of her Saviour had called her to go. 


Now peaceful her form, in the enrth is at rest, 
And her spirit re'ensed, from its mortal abode, 
Rejoicing has gone. to the land of the blest, 
For ever to dwell, in the presence of God. 


— oD ¢ Gao — 


For the Rural Repository. 


THE MARINER'S PRAYER. 
BY I:aac Coss, 
Tuov source of every good and perfect gift 
Be thou our friend upon the deep ; 
For angry winds our vessel frail may drift, 
When we unconscious are asleep. 
Ob God" regard with mercy thine elect ; 
From hurricanes withio our souls protect. 
Gorham, Me. 1850. 
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ALL THAT'S BRIGHT MUST FADE, 
THOMAS MOORE, 


Att that's bright must fade — 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 
Stars that shine and fall ;— 

The flower that drops in springing ;— 
These, alas! aretypes of all 

To which our hearts wre clinging. 
All that's bright must fade— 

The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that's sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest ! 


Who would seek or prize 
Delights that end in aching? 
Who would trust to ties 
That every hour are breaking ? 
Better fur to be 
In utter darkness lying, 
Than be blest with light, and see 
That light for ever flying. 
All that's bright must fade— 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest ! 


—o 28D-@ to — 
WHAT IS GLORY ? WHAT IS FAME? 


BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


Waar is glory ? What is fame ? 

The echo of a long lost name ; 

A breath, an idie hour's brief talk ; 

The shadow of an arrant naught ; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next morrow : 

A stream that hurries en its way, 
Singing of sotrow ;— 

The lust drop of a bootless shower, 

Bhed on a sere and lenfless bower ; 

A rose, stuck in a dead man's breast~ 

This is the world's fume at the best! 


What is fame? and what is glory 7 
A dream—a jester's lying story, 


To tickle fools withal, or be . 


A theme for second infancy ; 

A joke scrawled on an epitaph ; 

A grin at death's own ghastly laugh, 

A visioning that tempts the eye, 

But mocks the touch—nonenti:y ; 

A rainbow, substunceless as bright, 
Flitting for ever 

O’er hill-top to more distant height, 
Nearing us never; 

A bubble, blown by fond conceit, 

In very sooth itself to chent ; 

The witch-fire of a frenzied brain ; 

A fortune that to lose were gain ; 

A word of praise, perchance of blame ; 

The wreck of a time-bandied name— 

Ay, this is glory !—this is fame! 


— 0-958 § Gee 
NEW ENGLAND'S DEAD. 
BY 16\4C M’LELLAN, JR. 


New Enotaxn’s Dean! New England's dead ! 
On every hill they lie; 

On every field of strife, made red 
By bloody victory. 

Each valley, where the battle pour’d 
Its red and awful tide, 

Beheld the brave New England sword 
With slaughter deeply dyed. 

Their bones are on the northern hiil, 
And on the southern plain, 

By brook and river, lake and rill, 
And by the roaring main, 


The land is holy where they fought, 
And holy where they fell ; 
For by their blood that land was bought, 
The land they loved so well. 
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Then glory to that valiant band, 
The bonour'd saviours of the lan.J! 
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O, few and wenk their numbers were— - 
A handful of brave men ; 

But to their God they gave their prayer, 
And rush'd to battle then. 

The God of battles heard their cry, 

And sent to them the victory. 


They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 

The sick!e in the unshorn grain, 

The corn, half-gurner'd, on the plain, 

And muster’d, in their simple dress, 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress, 

To right those wrongs, come weal, come wo, 
To perish, ot o'ercome their fue, 


And where are ye, O fearless men 7 
And where are ye to-day ? 

€ call:—the bills reply again 
That ye have puss’d away; 

That on old Bunker's lonely height, 
In Trenton, and in Monmouth ground, 

The grass growggreen, the harvest bright 
Above each Widier’s mound. 

The bugle’s wild and warlike blast 

‘ Shall muster them no more; 

An army now might thunder pitst, 
And they heed not its ronr. 

The starry flag, ‘neath which they fought, 
In many a bloody day, 

From their old graves shal! rouse them not, 
For thew hove pnes'd away 
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| EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
| Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
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, Communientions, Biographies, Traveling Skeiehes. Amusing 

Miscellany. Humorous and Historicn! Anecdotes, Valunbie 
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the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. ft will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the nentest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
inthe country. 


TERMS. 
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; 
} 
; 
} 
{ 
7 No subscription received for less than one year. All 
; 
; 


FSeRBaonw 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise onlered. 
WILLIAM B, STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1849. 
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